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something to do with this. I don't mean that W. M. T. went this length, but in this one respect he was not so good as he used to be/' To Samuel Laurence, some four years later, he wrote: "As to Thackeray's'* [books], '' they are terrible; I really look at them on the shelf, and am half afraid to touch them. He, you know, could go deeper into the Springs of Common Action than these ladies" [Miss Austen and George Eliot]; "wonderful he is, but not delightful, which one thirsts for as one gets old and dry." And finally, comparing the literary merits of Disraeli with Thackeray, he wrote to a lady in America: "The book" [Lothair] "is like a pleasant magic lantern; when it is over, I shall forget it, and shall want to return to what I do not forget: some of Thackeray's monumental figures of pauvre et triste Humanit^ as old Napoleon calls it; Humanity in its depths, not in its superficial appearances.""*
To the Rev. William Brookfield and his wife so many references have been made in these volumes that it is scarcely necessary to say anything further concerning them. They were his life-long friends. Writing to them from Paris, in a letter describing the dinners he had eaten, the theatres he had visited, the sights he had seen, and the people he had met, he concluded: "With all this racket and gaiety, - . . . do you understand a gentleman feels very lonely? I swear I had sooner have a paper and gin-and-water soirte with somebody than the best President's orgeat." "I tell you and William most things," he wrote on another day. Their house was always open to him; their regard for him was carried to his children; and Mrs. Brookfield, on the last day of her life, quoted to Mrs. Ritchie a passage from
*See The Letters of Edward Fitzgerald.